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DEATH OF GEORGE BORUP 

Revised Plans of the Crocker Land Expedition 

George Borup, one of the leaders of the Crocker Land Expedition, 
which was expected to sail from Sydney, N. S., on July 20, 1912, and 
also assistant Curator of Geology in the American Museum of 
Natural History, was accidentally drowned on the afternoon of 
Sunday, April 28, near Crescent Beach, Conn., by the capsizing of a 
canoe. His friend Samuel W. Case of Norwich, Conn., shared his 
fate. 

Borup was only twenty-seven years old and his loss is lamentable 
from all points of view. The blow came only three weeks after the 
great meeting in the Museum lecture hall, where a large and dis- 
tinguished company assembled to bid Godspeed to the new expedition 
that was soon to start for Grinnell Land. Young as he was, Borup 
had won the respect, confidence and affection of all with whom he 
had been associated whether in the Arctic with Peary, at Yale, pre- 
paring for a scientific career, or in the discharge of his new duties at 
the American Museum of Natural History and in the preparation 
for the early sailing of the Crocker Land Expedition. 

It was his ambition to devote his life to science and to scientific 
exploration. He seemed to possess every quality essential for the 
career he had marked out for himself ; and the sad accident that took 
him off cut short, on the threshold of its activity, a life that bid fair 
to be one of great usefulness and achievement. 

'Young Borup was the son of Lieutenant Colonel H. D. Borup, 
U. S. A., retired. He was graduated from Yale University in 1907 
and then entered the mechanical department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Altoona. He had, however, a great yearning for travel 
and exploration and at length he induced Commander Peary to give 
him a place as assistant on the North Polar Expedition of 1908-1909, 
during which Peary attained the Pole. On this expedition very 
responsible service was entrusted to Borup, who proved equal to 
every duty that devolved upon him. 

After his return home the officials of the American Museum of 
Natural History, who had become much interested in Borup's scien- 
tific ambition and qualities, formulated a line of work and study for 
him to pursue, He first spent the field season of 1910 in topographic 
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surveying with a party of the U. S. Geological Survey; then he 
returned to Yale, where the professors in the department of geology 
designated the branches of study he should pursue and were greatly 
interested in the rapid progress he made. He applied himself with 
the utmost diligence and his sturdy character and fine mentality were 
shown in his work. 

During the vacation of 191 1, Borup spent part of the time in the 
college geological camp among the mountains of Virginia and later 
he worked in the Museum as an assistant in the department of geology 
and invertebrate palaeontology. Last fall "Professor Gregory of Yale 
was so favorably impressed with the progress being made by the 
young enthusiast that he warmly endorsed him for the scientific 
leadership of an expedition to the far north to verify the existence of 
Peary's Crocker Land and to do scientific work along many lines — a 
great enterprise in which he was to share credit equally with Donald 
B. MacMillan, another of Rear-Admiral Peary's trusted assistants in 
1908-1909." 

The Council of the American Geographical Society on May 16, 
1912, adopted the following minute on the death of Mr. Borup: 

"The sudden and untimely death of George Borup cut short a career that 
gave promise of much usefulness in the fields of exploration and geographical 
science. Young and modest as he was, his physical vigor, his determined 
spirit, his ambition to excel, had already stood the severe test of Polar explora- 
tion; and his love of science, his gift of imagination so essential in all search 
for new truth, together with his determination to devote his life to the broader, 
more modern and useful concepts of geography, and his association with the 
American Museum of Natural History and the great opportunities it affords, 
all contribute to make his untimely end, on the eve of an important and promis- 
ing exploration, a cause of the deepest regret to this Society. 

Resolved, that the Council of the American Geographical Society orders 
that the above minute be spread upon its records and that a copy be forwarded 
to Mr. Borup's family with the expression of this Council's sympathy in their 
sorrow." 

Revised Plans for the Crocker Land Expedition 

Dr. E. O. Hovey and Mr. H. L. Bridgman, the Committee in 
charge of preparations for the expedition, have sent a circular letter 
to the subscribers to the fund announcing the changes that it has 
been necessary to make in the plans of the Crocker Land party. 

The letter says that the Crocker Land Expedition which was to 
have gone north this summer under the leadership of George Borup 
and D. B. MacMillan has been postponed to the summer of 191 3, on 
account of the death of Mr. Borup and the impracticibility of finding 
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a satisfactory substitute for him in the short time remaining before 
the expedition was to start. 

The Honorary Committee, consisting of President Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, Mr. Chandler Robbins, General Thomas H. Hubbard 
and Dr. Walter B. James ; and the Committee in Charge, consisting 
of Dr. E. O. Hovey and Mr. H. L. Bridgman, have begun prepara- 
tions for the reorganization of the expedition along such lines as 
circumstances may necessitate, without changing the main objects of 
the enterprise, as set forth in the Prospectus issued in January, 1912. 

Colonel Borup and a number of the principal supporters of the 
expedition have united in the formation of a new plan. The expedi- 
tion will be a memorial to George Borup, the young explorer who 
was so keenly interested in it and who was the mainspring of its 
present undertaking. 

Mr. MacMillan's connection with the enterprise continues as 
heretofore and he is utilizing the intervening time for the purpose of 
making additional preparation for the scientific work of the expedi- 
tion. 

Most of the supplies and equipment for the expedition had been 
ordered. Some of the orders could be and were cancelled, but the 
preparation of much of the material was already so far advanced 
that it could not be stopped. The prepared material will not dete- 
riorate, however, and it has been put into safe storage for use next 
year, while the special apparatus is being assembled at the Museum. 
The unexpended balance of the subscriptions already paid in has 
been deposited in a special interest-bearing account with the United 
States Trust Co. of New York, where the income will be added to 
the principal. 

As originally planned, the expedition called for $52,000 to meet its 
requirements, but the expense of cancelling the steamship and other 
contracts, of storing supplies for a year, and of changing the per- 
sonnel of the party will unavoidably somewhat increase the cost of 
the expedition. The subscriptions already made total about $36,000, 
so that the starting of the expedition is assured, though more money 
is needed for its full success. 



